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POETRY : A M a g a zinc of Verse 

At the wintry moon, 

And stamps to mark the tune. 

Country Sentiment shows an advance over the author's 
first book in story-telling and dramatic power, in hardness 
and' cleanness of expression : 

Here they lie who once learned here 
All that is taught of hurt or fear. 
Dead, but by free will they died: 
They were true men, they had pride. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 

RECENT ANTHOLOGIES 

The Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany : June, 1920. Basil 

Blackwell, Oxford, England. 
A Queen's College Miscellany. Queen's College, Oxford. 
A Treasury of tVar Poetry. Second Series, edited by George 

Herbert Clarke. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Dreams and Voices, compiled by Grace Hyde Trine. The 

Woman's Press, New York. 
Joyful Sorrow, compiled by L. H. B. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Lilly gay: an Anthology of Anonymous Poems. The Vine 

Press, Steyning, England. 
American and British Verse from The Yale Review. Yale 

University Press. 
Modern British Poetry, edited by Louis Untermeyer. Har- 

court, Brace & Howe. 
Contemporary Verse Anthology > edited by Charles Wharton 

Stork. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The above list is a slight indication of the present rush 
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Recent Anthologies 

of anthologies; and incidentally it is proof of a public for 
modern poetry: a public, however, too eager for pre-digested 
food, too eager to lean upon the opinions of editors and pub- 
lishers. Perhaps this is inevitable — in these crowded days 
no one can read everything, even in one specialty. But the 
public should choose its anthologies carefully, avoiding those 
whose motives are frankly commercial. 

Our list may be divided into four groups: The first in- 
cludes those anthologies intended to introduce a group of 
young poets connected by similar ideals, or perhaps merely 
by acquaintance or propinquity; second, subject anthologies; 
third, resumes of a period or a locale; fourth, reprints from 
special magazines. 

Under the first heading there is no suspicion of a com- 
mercial motive. The poems included in such collections may 
be well or ill chosen: the new claimants for the laurel may 
be raw or crude, affected or supersophisticated ; or they may 
be young geniuses trying their wings; but at least the pub- 
lisher is making room for the unknown and taking a gam- 
bler's chance with the public. The first two titles listed 
above are of this kind; and although neither pamphlet con- 
tains any very exciting evidences of genius, a variety of 
talent — fictional, critical, limnal and musical, as well as 
poetic — is displayed in an admirable typographic setting. The 
two miscellanies, though of recent work, are not confined 
to undergraduates, the first including names like Robert 
Graves and Edith Sitwell. In poetry the most — I had 
almost said the only — interesting exhibits are in a -mood of 
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sarcasm verging on the grotesque — Absinthe by Royston D. 
Campbell, The Survivor by Godfrey Elton, and this bit of 
satire by E. W. Jacot: 

Jabez Q., the millionaire, 

Has oozy hands, dead lichen hair; . 

A grey rag eye — no spark is there. 

He also has a garden close, 

Where Jabez likes to think he grows 

The most expensive kinds of rose. 

Once he puffed a ring of smoke 
Towards the stars; it spread, it broke, 
Disintegrated past revoke. 

Jabez watched it; hiccoughed "Gee!" 
Then shuddered . . . what if he 
Became like this — vacuity? 

When his body — horrid doubt — 
Suffered this atomic rout, 
Would it . . . 

His cigar was out 

"Waal," said Jabez, "I'm doggoned !" — 
And pitched it in the lily-pond. 

Of the subject anthologies, the second series of Mr. 
Clarke's Treasury of War Poetry is mostly depressing read- 
ing; apparently the first series gathered the cream, leaving 
for this, with of course a few notable exceptions, skim milk. 
The book seems to represent the war-muse's too-sober second 
thought — neither her first fierce inspiration nor her final 
verdict. 

Dreams and Voices, a book of parental and filial poems 
by modern poets of varying quality; and Joyful Sorrow, with 
entries, chiefly by British poets past and present, intended to 
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cheer up those who grieve — these are two curious examples 
of publishers' efforts to attract a special public. Lilly gay: 
An Anthology of Anonymous Poems, is more intriguing, with 
its lively little wood-cuts by Eric and Percy West. Its 
cheering lyrics and ballads must be centuries old — at least 
some of them are, the beautiful Lyke-wake Dirge for exam- 
ple ; and no reviewer would be mean-spirited enough to guess 
at a later origin for others. 

Of our third class, Mr. Uintermeyer's Modern British 
Poetry is the only example. It is a companion to his rather 
elementary Modern American Poetry, both running from 
1870 to 1920, and being intended especially for young stu- 
dents. In the latter case one was forced to wonder at the 
poor showing of a rich period, but the British volume may 
be a little more satisfactory. 

In our fourth class, of magazine anthologies, the Yale 
Review book opens with The Passing Strange, one of Mr. 
Masefield's finest meditative poems; and its other entries — 
by Messrs. Robinson, Frost, Fletcher, Sassoon, Mmes. 
Teasdale, Wharton, and other poets — show that this maga- 
zine has done generous work in this department. 

As good manners would almost debar us from reviewing 
the anthology of our most steadfast fellow-specialist in mod- 
ern poetry, we shall permit the editor of Contemporary 
Verse, Mr. Charles Wharton Stork, to speak for himself 
in regard to his anthology, which brings together the more 
notable poems from several years' issues of his magazine. 
In the Introduction he says: 
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Most of the other magazines, we thought, were over-stressing 
the appeal of novelty. We believed that the growing power of 
American poetry could be shown to express itself in forms that an 
average person could enjoy. . . . The great universal motives of 
the race — love of home, delight in outdoor nature, generous human 
sympathy, kindly humor, and a quiet, first-hand religious sense — 
all of these will be found in abundance. 

However, 

A moderate number of free-verse ventures have been included, 
where genuineness of feeling and beautiful handling of its changing 
rhythms have seemed to justify the exceptions. 

And the editor inquires: 

Where, one may ask, is one likely to find more American idealism 
than in a volume such as this? 

Perhaps one may question Mr. Stork's conclusion. He 
says: 

The American people has a right to ask that poetry should ex- 
press the thoughts and emotions of this generation in a style which 
can be widely understood and appreciated. 

Do poets worthy of the name take orders, even from 
that formidable connoisseur, "the American people"? 

The haphazard arrangement of the book makes appraise- 
ment difficult — the poems are quite ungrouped, whether by 
subjects or authorship. However, one may find, by search- 
ing, Joyce Kilmer's gay dialogue, The Ashman, Edwin Ford 
Piper's Gee-up dar, Mules, and a few fine lyrics — by Sara 
Teasdale, E. Merrill Root, Marx G. Sabel, Helen Hoyt 
and one or two others. H. M. 
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